1111 PROBLEM OF WORK 
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INTRODUCTION 

On this eve of social upheavals and in the midst of so much rant¬ 
ing about state socialism, authoritarian communism and simplistic 
o tummies it should be the anarchists’specific task to put the prob¬ 
lem nl the discipline of work in clear and concrete terms; a problem 
like «///»• other social problem needs to be up-dated in accordance 
Willi new technical trends, with new economic physiological and 
fisvi In/logical knowledge, as well as with the various problems that 
tUi Ini r/ng to be faced as a result of the different tendencies emerg¬ 
ing horn the ranks of the industrial proletariat. 

While keeping to its broad aims and final objective, Anarchism 
mnsi ileline the means and methods of its future as a new order. 
Winn activity is more universal than work? What problem is vaster 
ami more intermingled with all other problems than that of work? 
/in nioniic, physiological and psychological laws, as well as practi- 
i ,ill\ all society and nearly the whole of man’s life are involved in 
this activity, which even to-day is drudgery, but which tomorrow 
w ill become the supreme human dignity. 

I he essay which follows is a kind of introduction to the theme 
iiI "Attractive Work”, to which I should like to see the attention 
iliawn of all those who could contribute ideas, personal experience 
innl particular technical knowledge. An expert would have done 
Hi"ie and better; but as the experts are usually disinclined to part 
Willi ilicir acquired knowledge, it is up to the less inhibited to raise 
|/ii sc questions and bring them to the attention of our comrades. 

IIV shall have made a stride forward if, at our meetings and in 
Ihc puss, we are able to analyse the question of free and attractive 
Walk, lhe more so as this problem involves many others and is, by 
lls in i nature, likely to recall interesting experiences and to sug¬ 
gest , i instructive schemes. 


thin essay mas first published in Italian with the title II Lavoro 
AH ini'iilc (Geneva 1938). An English translation was serialised 
III I 1 IIHIDOM in the late '40s. This is a new translation by the editor 
kmiil im the FREEDOM version and restores the Kropotkin quot- 
Hlluii I mm The Conquest of Bread but not those from Marx and 
Itiiucls. 
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I Workers as Slaves 

“I have seen the blacksmith at work before the open flame of 
his forge. His hands were soiled and he was as dirty as a crocodile. 

“The various workers who handle the chisel — do they enjoy 
more leisure than the peasant? Their field is the wood they carve, 
and they work well after the day is ended and even at night if there 
is light in their houses. 

“The mason works the hardest stones. When he has finished carry 
ingout the orders received and his hands are tired, does he perhaps, 
take a rest? He must be back at the yard at sunrise though his knees 
and back are at breaking point. 

“The barber works at his trade well into the night. For a mouth¬ 
ful of bread he must run from house to house in search of his cus¬ 
tomers. 

“Why such toil hardly to fill one’s belly? 

“And the dyer of cloth? His hands stink; they smell of putrid 
fish. His eyes droop with sleep, but his hands never rest from pre¬ 
paring finely-coloured robes. He hates cloth, every kind of cloth. 

“The cobbler is very unhappy, and is always complaining he has 
nothing to chew but his leather. 

“They work, they all work - but it is as with honey, the gathcrei 
alone eats it.” 

This poem, which dates from the 14th century before Christ 
and describes workers’ conditions in the reign of Rameses II ol 
Egypt, expresses a lament which continues throughout the centuries. 
In slave societies, work is a curse. But even apart from its servile state, 
it is pain and suffering. The repugnance which the shepherd, turned 
peasant and artisan, has for work, is reflected in the religious dogma 
which holds that work is a consequence of, and a penance for, an 
error committed by the first human couple. 

The distaste of pastoral and warrior societies for work led to 
making woman “a domestic animal” and the slave the “typical 
worker”. To the slave, work is nothing but suffering. The negro 
slave who once said to a traveller: “The monkey is a very intelli¬ 
gent animal, and could talk if it wanted to; if it does not, that is 
because it does not want to be forced to work” - was merely ex¬ 
pressing the attitude of the worker to servile labour. 

Ancient mythologies depict the tiller of the soil as a reprobate 
paying for his sins of rebellion: Adam, progenitor of the human 
race, is the angel fallen from the heaven of idleness to the hell ol 
work. 
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A i uncling to Christian ethics, work is imposed by God on Man as 
ii m u. mcc consequent on Original Sin. Ancient and Mediaeval Cath- 
11 1 11 r.i11 glorified work mostly as an expiation of sin. The Reforma- 
Him. loo, considered work as “remcdium peccati” although Luther 
mill < alvin went further than St. Thomas by forecasting the mod- 
tnn conception of the dignity of work, an idea outlined by the 
iiiii|oi Hi inkers of the Renaissance. 

Ilonrgeois moralism transferred the principle of work as a duty 
|o |lie field of civil morals, and invented a mystique whereby the 
loqiloilecl serf was placed on a monument as “knight of labour”, 

I ho “lailliful servant”, the “model worker”, and so on. 

I In- petty-bourgeois mentality and the stupefying adaptability 
lypii .il of the artisan, of the craftsman’s son turned factory opera¬ 
tive .mil of the townified peasant, were responsible for their lack 
nl ilri-p awareness of the capitalist yoke and the decadence of their 
own personality. Emile Zola in Travail paints a true and convincing 
pli line of the type of dull-witted worker who thinks of the boss as 
mi imlispensible provider of work and serves him with doglike fide¬ 
lity. slums the struggles for emancipation, regards new discoveries 
willi hostility, and accepts the slavery of work with a fatalistic 
pmr.ivily which soon degenerates into a form of masochism. 

I lie advent of socialist literature, pitying and indignant, finally 
I ip ii if *111 the proletariat to a realization of its own serfdom. The 
ili-vi-iopuient of industrialism has been painted in sombre colours 
by I hose who have examined it from the point of view of Man, not 
lln- Money-box. Heine, in What is Germany? speaks of England as 
''mi abominable country, where machines work like men, and men 
like machines.” Marx and Engels speak of the lives of the workers 
In I hen time as a “living hell”. Engels depicted the industrial capi- 
hili-.l as a feudalist, and the factory as a gaol: “The slavery which 

I In- bourgeoisie have imposed on the proletariat is clearly visible 
In Ihe factory system. Here all liberty is forfeited, de jure and de 
la, in I he operative must be at his workshop at dawn; if he is two 
11111111 Ics late he runs the risk of losing his day’s pay. He must eat, 
I i*ii< I and sleep to order. The despotic bell breaks into his slumbers 
Mini interrupts his meals.” 

Noi only Marx and Engels but also Lassalle, Lafargue and other 
•in. i.i list writers rise up against this industrial slavery, which they 
ill noiince not only as a method of social exploitation, but as a sys- 

II in lor the degradation of man. Engels, in his book on the Position 
nl the Working Classes in England and Paul Lafargue in his Property, 
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its origin and evolution, both illustrate the brutishness to which 
extreme specialisation of work leads. 

Bakunin and other anarchist writers took up and further deve¬ 
loped this criticism. Peter Kropotkin proclaimed: — “The division 
of work means man classified, stamped and labelled for the rest of 
his life, making knots in some material, or driving a truck at the 
minehead, without any general idea of the significance of machine, 
industry or mine and thereby losing all taste for work and the capa¬ 
city for inventiveness which had at the inception of modern indus¬ 
trialism, created the mechanical devices of which we are so fond of 
priding ourselves.” 

The time when the working day was thirteen hours long, and 
even sixteen or seventeen hours, has passed; but the monstrous 
workshops which run on the so-called ‘rationalisation of work' 
method are still with us, as shown, for example, by Egon Erwin 
Kisch, who describes, in American Paradise, workers’ conditions in 
Ford's Detroit factories. 

The modem factory worker wears out his brain and nervous sys¬ 
tem. Boredom, on the other hand, is the inevitable result of auto¬ 
matic work. Tarde, discussing the pathological effects of boredom, 
asserts that it causes “irregularities of circulation and nutrition, 
sensibility to cold, diminishing of muscular tone, loss of appetite 
and weight.” 

Dr. P. Janet in his book on neurosis quotes the case of a girl 
doing a monotonous job, who, to avoid boredom, was in the habit 
of giving rapid glances out of the window into the road on her left 
She slowly developed a nervous tic which made her jerk her head 
incessantly to the left. The same doctor tells of another girl who 
was obliged to work far into the night, and, fighting against boredom 
and sleep, she soon developed a rhythmical ‘chorea’ (involuntary 
nervous movement) in which she would turn her right wrist and 
move her right foot regularly up and down. These movements, per¬ 
formed in a state of somnambulism and accompanied by the words 
“I must work” spoken out loud, were those of her occupation. 
She made dolls' eyes and had to operate a lathe, pedalling willi 
the right foot and working a flywheel with the right hand. 

I myself, watching typists at work, have noticed that several of 
them were victims of a nervous tic obviously connected with weari¬ 
ness and boredom. 

The present attitude of people to work has been the object ol 
special research. The widespread aversion of the operatives for 
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ili> n occupation, if a monotonous one, is plain from workers’ auto- 
|tl«ipinphics collected by Adolf Levenstein(Berlin, 1909). A weaver 
•tml ii metal worker both express a real loathing for their work. In an- 
iilhi'i investigation carried out by the same author (Munich, 1912) 
IIih ie|uignance of the workers for their jobs is even more evident. A 
tin • liamc writes: - “The moment the bell sounds, I dash like a mad- 
Hiiiii I" the doors leading out of the factory.” A lathe-machinist: — 
W.nk is ended for the day. 1 feel an inward uplift and relaxation 
mill would like to shout for joy.” Another says - “I force myself 
In hike an interest in my work, and yet I am unable to.” And still 
IIiuIIkt: “Faced with each new day’s work, I feel renewed hor- 

n ii mowing within me. I cannot imagine how I shall be able to 
ihiiiil len hours of this martyrdom.” A metal-worker: - “I take no 
llileiesl whatever in my work, and if by chance on a day-off I catch 
nil'll I of the factory chimneys, I feel as if I had been reminded of 
tonicI Ii ing unpleasant.” And this frightful view of another worker: 

"I IiihI no pleasure in my work. 1 go to work as I would go to 
HIV di Mill.” A weaver says: — “Purely and simply, I hate my work.” 

Ail mo Labriola sums up the results of that most interesting en- 
iiiiIiv as follows: - “1803 replied to the author’s questions. Of 
Ilii'M*, 307 (that is 17%) declared that they found pleasure in their 
wmh but often for reasons indirectly connected with their job, 
hi "I a personal nature. 1027 workers (56.9%) found their work 
H'piimiant or even loathsome. 308 persons (17.1%)declared them- 
w'lvcs indifferent either way (due to force of habit, because ‘work 
WMi necessary’ or because they had never given it any thought). 
A ml I <> 1 (9%) gave no reply whatever. In other words, a mere 17% 
lillil I hey were happy in their work; but no one can say whether 
Iliev were sincere or not. People are influenced by tradition, school 
11 iiiiiing and so on, and tend to give a conventional answer or quote 
•I liaditional saying, such as ‘idleness is the fountain of all evils’, 
•di Mad the conventional mentality been absent the final results 
nl I lie enquiry might have been still more revealing; it is neverthe- 
li'vi, a distressing fact that more than 80% of those asked had either 
•i dclinite loathing for their work, or a concept of work as some- 
lliiug mechanical to which they remained passive and silent.” 

In lleyond Capitalism and Socialism, (Paris 1931) Labriola com- 
nimils on the result of these enquiries as follows: — “Work as such 
migi'csts nothing to the worker’s mind. It is, to the operative, mere 
mu nition — execution of a fragment or a part of a plan. The plan 
mid its practical working-out have nothing to do with the operative. 
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They are the exclusive concern of the contractor and the factory 
management, who alone take decisions. 

“In the Taylorised’ or ‘Fordised’ high-efficiency factory, the 
operative does not even understand what purpose his work serves, 
and he would certainly be quite incapable of recognising in the fini¬ 
shed product the part to which his own work had contributed. 
Work of this nature, therefore, can only mean either disgust and 
boredom to the worker or nothing at all - indeed, better for him 
if liis function should become entirely automatic, producing in 
him such a degree of insensiblity as will help him forget the burden 
of his labour." 

Labriola, as is wont with him and other pessimists, tends to gen¬ 
eralise; but what he says is certainly true for the majority of workers 
in large industries. 1 have with me a collection of poems written by 
French, English and American workers, and they all evince the 
same complaint: the sequence of interminable days, the weariness 
that annihilates thought, the desire to escape from the daily round, 
the terror at the thought that the whole of life will be hke yester¬ 
day and to-day. To the production lines are now added the piece¬ 
work systems which accentuate the robot-like nature of industrial 
work. 

A Turin worker gives the following example of the Bedaux sys¬ 
tem (The Workers’State, Paris August, 1933): - 

“A worker has to make a certain metal part. He is given 30 
seconds to complete this operation, divided into two, first the 
rough approximation, then the finishing. To do this he must 
shift the machine’s roller four times. But while the lathe is doing 
one part of the job, he must go to the drill-press and fix a grum¬ 
met to it.Then he returns to the lathe, takes out the turned piece 
and puts another in position, then he goes to the drill with the 
piece from the lathe. He therefore has to work two lathes and a 
drill, and all his movements at the various machines and in passing 
from one to the other are timed with the utmost precision. He 
cannot delay for one second or he will damage one or another 
of the perforating or turning equipment, and if this happens his 
wage will be insufficient to pay for the damage, apart from the 
threat of dismissal. It is easy to understand in what state this 
worker will be at the end of his working day.” 

In the same enquiry a ‘worker of a large factory'described the 
system as follows: - 
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*' I ho Bedaux system begins with an office consisting of engin- 
I't’is, lime-keepers and workers with long experience. All materials 
iihcil arc rigorously examined and catalogued by this department, 
lubles are made out showing the various qualities of the steel 
lim'd; metric speeds of working are decided on; the machines are 
Nil idied with a view to determining how many movements and 
operations can be carried out with them in a given time. The al¬ 
lot a I ion of machines is now done differently - previously the 
best machine was entrusted to the most accurate worker; whereas 
In tlay the machine goes to the strongest or most useful man ac¬ 
ini ding to qualities of the machine itself. All the necessary tools 
iiiv no longer available to each individual worker that he may 
i inc them according to his capabilities; their type and number 
me unalterably fixed according to the job-sheet which accom¬ 
panies the item to be manufactured. Every physical movement 
o| which an operative is capable is calculated and transformed 
Inlo ‘bedaux’, that is, working time. Here is an example, taken 
horn a job-sheet: — Operations: lathe No. 1, 39 revs., advance 
0.25, tool C.15, Bedaux 0.33; lathe No. 2, revs., 40, advance 
(I I 5, tool G.13, Bedaux 0.15. Total Bedaux, 0.48. 

'This means that the piece must be completed in 48 seconds. 

I he very sight of these figures puts fear into the operative. He 
Him Is to make the piece. When it is completed, he realizes that 
instead of 48 seconds, it has taken him 1 min. 10 seconds (“Bed 
mix”). 

"I lien the Bedaux office intervenes: the worker is told to give 
ii I ui (her demonstration in the presence of the time-keepers, who 
refer to the appropriate index-card (which is kept in t)ie office 
like a record of criminals), his movements are watched and cor- 
icc led where wrong; this done, the Bedaux office ‘expert’carries 
mil the operation. First, everything is once more checked: mach¬ 
ine number, components, tools, etc. The operative is told to ob- 
seive the ‘demonstrator’s’ movements, especially where the left 
hand supplements the right, the bending of the body, the leg 
movements and so on. The task of the ‘demonstrator’ is, basically 
lo convince the operative that he must become automatic, him¬ 
self a piece of mechanism. It sometimes happens that even after 
I lie demonstration the worker does very little better — instead 
ol I minute 10 seconds per piece, he has taken, say, 1 min. 5 
secs. - he is still a long way from 0.48! In this case his replace¬ 
ment is inevitable, and he is either put to work on a simpler ma- 
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chine or else he is dismissed from the factory. Another workot 
may take 1.10 ‘bcdaux’ the first time, the second 0.59,the iliiitl 
he may reach 0.48; indeed, his work becomes an exercise, fami¬ 
liarity provides training, and from 0.48 he drops to 0.40. In I III* 
case he does not benefit by the 0.08 ‘bedaux’ gained; his slim* 
is only three-quarters, the other quarter going to the technictil 
department! A prize is given to those operatives who call alien- 
tion to a superfluous movement and the secrecy of their suggci- 
tion is guaranteed by the management. The Bedaux system li 
applied, in some factories, in more or less clastic form, bill III* 
fact remains that if the technical office is made up of expert oil* 
gineers, the workers will be turned into automatons during Hit'll 
working hours.” 

The ‘worker of a large factory’ concludes thus: - 

“The Bedaux system is in fact a method of work-intensificalimi 
pushed to the limit. The workers employed in factories wlior* 
this system is used must be strong and healthy. All calculation! 
of labour-power, resting-time and so on are based on a worker ‘in 
perfect condition’; consequently, the elderly arc eliminated, mid 
those whose health is not perfect are obliged to pass these work¬ 
shops by, for even were they to be tolerated, their wages would 
be negligible. 

“All applied systems of organized production, and every new 
mechanical device, have brought, under the capitalist regim*, 
only an increase in exploitation, accompanied by an increase III 
unemployment. The Bedaux system burdens still further III* 
workers’ conditions. The greatest efforts he can make are do* 
manded of the worker — all he gives is stolen from him. The sy*> 
tem creates a class of workers who are practically robots. They 
work at terrific speed. They are soon exhausted -physical wreck! 
— and waiting to be thrown out, but in the meantime the chI»- 
tence of this stratum of workers brings with it a progressive li|> 
crease in the exploitation of the whole working-class, because II 
acts as a stimulus to the refining of the technique of exploitation, 
In the last analysis what is developed more and more is working- 
class poverty.’ 

To the mechanisation of the worker must be added the incre*( 
ing number of accidents, spreading a feeling of dejection in III! 
workshops, yards and mines. 
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In«luslrial work to-day is inhuman. It is a Moloch which crushes 
wllli weariness and boredom, which squeezes the worker and then 
i|iItu him out, prematurely aged; which throws him on to the street 
m . hams him to servitude, which wounds when it does not cripple 

III kill. 

i iinsiilcring the conditions under which they toil, there is reason 
In marvel that there are so few who escape from their industrial 
111 Isons by banditry, vagrancy or some other way; and it is humili- 
tillnr. lo note that there are relatively few who, by means of strikes, 
nil ml age and other methods of struggle, try to blow the altar of 
Mnmmon sky-high. 

A young teacher at an industrial school in Northern France gave 
Hu* billowing thought by Jean-Richard Bloch to his pupils as a 
iiilijccl lor an essay: — “If the factory aspires to be not only a place 
ul physical work but also a place of dignity, pride and happiness, 
II is clear that it must lose any resemblance to what we call ‘factory’ 
in mu own countries.” 

IK. Bloch, to whom the teacher sent a selection of these essays, 
Inis picked out some significant passages (Europe, Paris, June, 1934). 
Nr.nly all these sons of workers, living in an over-industrialised 
legion, stress the brutality of bosses and foremen, and the ugliness 
ul ilie factories. One of them writes: - “The directors should 
understand that they will not get men to do good work by behaving 
Imilally towards them.” Another says: - “That which wounds the 
worker most is the contempt with which he is treated.” Nearly all 
llie pupils expressed disgust at the “foul smell”, the “workshops 
I ill by with grease”, the “factory walls black with soot”. They con- 
li.isl the factory they see with the ‘ideal’ factory, which will be 
I lie ‘real’ factory in the not too distant future. 

II Pleasant Work 

"In the ideal workshop,” writes one of these children, “the fore- 
m.m distributes the work to the operatives in the morning and talks 
lo I hem as equals. They are not heard yelling and swearing at the 
workers, as is the case at present. The manager, for his part, is 
■ arcful not to offend the works-foremen with orders.” 

All the pupils, too, portray the ideal factory as being situated in 
I lie country. They all visualise light-coloured walls, they all speak 
ol sun, light, health. The workshops will be cooled in summer, 
warmed in winter, for “human nature has need of a minimum of 
well-being to remain good.” Another says: — “A worker will enter 
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a factory of this kind as if he were entering his own home. Then’ 
will be washing facilities, that he may leave the factory as clean im 
he entered it. He will be proud of his factory; when he passes by II 
with a friend, he will say, ‘This is the factory where I work,’ and no 
he will be happy in his work this will lead to a happy family life.' 
Nearly all furnish this imaginary place with practical means of com 
munication, and nearly all dream of libraries, recreation-rooms, elc 

These remarks are by children who have read neither Kropotkin V 
Conquest of Bread nor Zola’s Travail , nor yet the futuristic anliel 
pations of William Morris and Bellamy; and yet the bright dream 
still flourishes, for it is the workers’ aspiration on the threshold ol 
a new era. 

The idea of attractive work is a very ancient one. We find li 
clearly expressed in The Works and Days of Hesiod, the Greek pocl 
who lived eight or nine centuries before Christ. The formula “Do 
what you will” as applied to work, is one of the characteristics ol 
the life of the Thelemites expressed by Rabelais in the sixteenth 
century ( Gargantua Chap. 57). Fenelon in the third book of the 
Telemachus (1699) also applies this formula to work. Morelly, in 
Basiliade wrote: — “In admitting that man’s free activity pours into 
the common pool more than his needs take out of it, it is clem 
that laws and regulations become practically worthless, for every 
necessary function corresponds in the individual to a natural taste, 
a well-defined vocation. The leaders'opinions will be accepted with 
pleasure; no one will think himself dispensed from work which mi 
unanimous and collective effort will render varied and attractive, 
Nothing would be easier to regulate than a fraternal concourse ol 
this kind, since from the most enlightened freedom would rest 1 1• 
the most perfect order.” 

It was Fourierwho amply and systematically developed the prin 
ciple of attractive work, the first condition of which is -accordinji 
to him — variety; and the second, brevity of duration — “Pleasanl 
and effortless” work is one of the socialist achievements foretold 
in Cabet’s Voyage en lcarie (1840). 

Victor Considerant, who was the champion and elaborator ol 
the idea of attractive work, was right when he told M. Lausac (This 
Loin, Paris, July, 1933) that among Fourier’s conceptions, the no¬ 
tion of “attractive work” for groups or individuals would be one 
of those receiving greatest attention from future generations 
Benoit Malon, Georges Renard, Jean Jaures and other French soe 
ialists were clearly influenced by Fourier’s conception of the organ! 
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•ill Inn of work. Emile Zola in his novel Travail shows us a factory 
wlli'ic varied work, carried out in clean and well-lighted surround¬ 
ing and aided by machines, has become a “recreation, a joy and a 
l on I pleasure.” Zola gives us a fundamental principle, an act of faith 
mid a sure prophecy that work shall become “the law of life itself”. 

Some nineteenth-century physiolgists have also maintained the 
tiiiNsihilily of attractive work. One of these - Rossi-Doria, wrote 
In line of his reports that “Work must no longer be a torment and 
H mm ice of ills, but a joy and an important factor in physical and 
•iniiill health.” 

I lie Anarchist writers in particular have contributed in keeping 
Hllvc I lie idea of attractive work. Peter Kropotkin makes this cate- 
yuilinl affirmation: — “In collective work, carried out with gay 
iplnl to reach the desired goal — be it book, work of art or luxury 
hi III le each one will find the stimulus, the uplift necessary to 
ii mke life pleasant.” 

When, in our writings and speeches, we predict that the day will 

i iiim' when all, or nearly all, will work spontaneously and with 
nleiisiue, frequently comes the reply, “It is a Utopian dream!” 
Nevertheless, there are men in our society to-day who work longer 
hums without weariness; with, on the contrary, a deep sense of 
•tilIslai lion. These are the scientists, the thinkers, and the artists. 

I have in front of me some very interesting replies to an enquiry 
Hindi- by the Philosophical and Allied Sciences Review of 1907. 
Iloic are a few of them: Maffeo Pantaleoni, the economist, says, 
■'I i n hours at my desk do not tire me at all,” and adds that work 
!• Im him joy or pain according to the results of his labours, but 
llnil “Ihe ardour does not diminish, for it is feverish determination 
mid perseverance. I never feel weary.” The Danish philosopher 
jli'iald lloffding says: “I have rarely been able to work for long on 

ii Mingle subject. I have to handle various subjects by turns. I can 
(vi ii k live hours in the morning and another five in the evening 
Win n 1 am in good form.” The hours of work are to him “perhaps 
III" greatest moments of happiness that life has to offer.” 

Roberto Ardigo declares, “Work is for me an irresistible need. I 
Wink until tired out, but the weariness is accompanied by a sense 
ul satisfaction in the work done.” The astronomer Schiapparclli 
li'phi's that he has nearly always worked ten hours a day, between 
I hr ages of twenty-five and sixty, and has even worked sixteen 
ii* mi is consecutively at the same occupation. He further states that 
In u iiiain idle has always been a torture to him. The writer Arturo 
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Graf, says that he works with great willingness, for to him work is 
“a source of living joy”, but that he finds it very wearisome to have 
to write even a short article by request and on a given subject. 

The artists’ replies all agree in asserting that their work brings 
them such joy as to keep them from feeling weary. The very few 
answers which speak of incapacity to work for any length of time, 
or the hardship occasioned by work are accompanied by statements 
regarding ill-health or other physical handicaps. 

It could be argued that the cases mentioned refer to exceptional 
personalities. The objection would not be valid, however, for we 
have seen that even these persons are ill-disposed towards occupa¬ 
tions which do not absorb or interest them. 

The case of Gustave Flaubert is typical from this point of view. 
He often worked eighteen hours at his desk without pause, but at 
certain times his work lay heavily on him; when, for instance, he 
was only putting finishing touches of style, or when engaged in 
making preparatory investigation. 

While he was writing Madame Bovary he said in a letter (Septem¬ 
ber 17th, 1835), “I hope that in a month’s time the Bovary will 
have the arsenic in her belly” - which remark is explained by a 
passage in another letter of the same month (September 20th): “1 
am working badly, without pleasure, rather with distaste. I am really 
tired of this work; it is now become a veritable penance to me.” 
When in 1858 he was writing Salammbo one chapter of which 
took him three months of in tense work, he wrote to a friend: “Each 
evening I tumble into bed as worn out as a labourer who has been 
breaking stones on the highway.” 

That which is observable in the great personalities is also apparent 
in the average man. Good results from intellectual work of lengthy 
duration can be achieved by everyone provided that it is stimulated 
by “interest”, in the spiritual sense of the word. To say “I work 
without getting tired” means “I work without being conscious of 
fatigue”. 

An accountant and an astronomer who both work at calculations 
- the former at simple and the latter at very complicated - both 
become tired; but while the former, not being animated by any 
passion for knowledge, feels the full weight of drudgery, the latter 
finds vital inspiration in the dry mechanism of his formulae, a light 
which bids him remain vigilant, keeping him alert and wakeful and 
masking weariness. 

The negative element in work is boredom. Boredom is continuous 
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i nnsciousness of tiredness and also at the same time a factor of that 

I lied ness. 

flic relation between boredom and fatigue is just as valid for 
niiiiuial as for intellectual work, for any physical activity implies 
nl necessity a measure of intellectual effort. 

Physical fatigue is more or less intense according to the condition 
ol spirit in which it is carried out. Boredom is a depressive element. 

I I shows as torpor in intellectual work. The person who works with 

ii bored mind is reduced to a state of drowsiness. In manual work 
boredom lengthens the time. Michelet, in his memoirs, tells of his 
experiences, as a boy while working at his father’s printing-press — 
“Immobile in the cashier’s desk, under the weight of boredom, no¬ 
thing but boredom, 1 learned the meaning of long hours.” 

Mow is it possible to keep boredom away from work? That is 
the problem arising out of these considerations. Work is always tir¬ 
ing. We must endeavour to find out how it may become satisfying 
tiredness for all. 

livery manifestation of energy is accompanied by a feeling of 
pleasure when it is proportioned to the strength of the organism. 
A walk is pleasant, but a forced march is a penance. In the same 
way, any activity which follows a spontaneous impulse is pleasant. 
When, on the other hand, an individual is obliged by external con¬ 
ditions to act in opposition to his natural tendencies, he exhausts 
himself in his effort of will on himself, with consequent suffering 
and lessened productive capacity. 

These considerations lead to the following conclusions: 

1. The duration of work must be proportional to the effort in¬ 
volved. 

2. Everyone must be free to follow that productive capacity to 
which they feel most attracted. With regard to the duration of work¬ 
ing time, the type of occupation must be taken into account; there 
are certain essentially uninspiring occupations which thus appear 
lengthy; it is therefore necessary to consider the time taken from 
I lie subjective point of view, that is, taking into account the psychi¬ 
cal reflex which the work induces in the person who does it. There 
are certain jobs which, although “light” because they do not require 
a large expenditure of muscular energy are nevertheless extremely 
liring because uninteresting and as such are the cause of an enor¬ 
mous waste of nervous energies. 

The second point (2) is connected with the first. Since any occu¬ 
pation is the more tiring the less interesting it is, it follows that 
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everyone will become less tired, and will therefore work lonuot 
and more efficiently, when he is allowed to develop his activity In 
the field of his own choice. 

This is not possible without the economic emancipation mid 
technical development of the worker. When, as Carlyle predicted 
every individual >vill be able to choose as his sphere of work 11ml 
to which he is naturally inclined, work will no longer be labour, 
and will become a joy for many. 

Many lazy people are like that personage in the play The llnltl 
of the Poor who says: “W'hen work is pleasant, life is beautiful. 
Find me pleasurable work and I will work.” 

Ill “Lazy” People and the Problem of Free Work 

Many “lazy” people would work could they find an occupation 
suited to their psychic and physical personality. Kropotkin write* 
on the subject in Conquest of Bread : 

“Somebody has said that dust is matter in the wrong place. Tin 
same definition applies to nine-tenths of those called lazy. They 
are people gone astray in a direction that does not answer to tlielf 
temperament nor to their capacities. In reading the biography of 
great men, we are struck with the number of “idlers” among them. 
They were lazy so long as they had not found the right path; alter* 
wards they became laborious to excess. Darwin, Stephenson, ami 
many others belonged to this category of idlers. 

“Very often the idler is but a man to whom it is repugnant to 
spend all his life making the eighteenth part of a pin, or the hull' 
dredth part of a watch, while he feels he has exuberant enemy 
which he would like to expend elsewhere. Often, too, he is a rebel 
who cannot submit to being fixed all his life to a work-bench 111 
order to procure a thousand pleasures for his employer, while 
knowing himself to be far the less stupid of the two, and knowiim 
his only fault to be that of having been born in a hovel instead of 
coming into the world in a castle. 

“Lastly, an immense number of “idlers” are idlers because they 
do not know well enough the trade by which they are compelled 
to earn their living. Seeing the imperfect thing they make with their 
own hands, striving vainly to do better, and perceiving that they 
never will succeed on account of the bad habits of work already 
acquired, they begin to hate their trade, and, not knowing any 
other, hate work in general. Thousands of workmen and artist* 
who are failures suffer from this cause. 
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"< >11 I lie other hand, he who since his youth has learned to play 
l|li' piano well, to handle the plane well, the chisel, the brush, or 
llii’ I lie, so that he feels that what he does is beautiful, will never 
Hive up (lie piano, the chisel, or the file. He will find pleasure in his 
W'iik which does not tire him, so long as he is not overdriven. 

"I Imlcr the one name, idleness, a series of results due to different 
t'Mii'ics have been grouped, of which each one could be a source of 
Hi miiI. instead of being a source of evil to society. Like all questions 
I'liiiccrning criminality and related to human faculties, facts have 
Ihm’ii collected having nothing in common with one another. People 
ipi'iik of laziness or crime, without giving themselves the trouble 
|u analyse the cause. They are in a hurry to punish these faults 
Without inquiring if the punishment itself does not contain a pre¬ 
mium on “laziness” or “crime”. 

'• I his is why a free society, if it sawthe number of idlers increasing 
In lls midst, would no doubt think of looking first for the cause of 
Iii/Iik'ss, in order to suppress it, before having recourse to punish- 
liii'iil. When it is a case, as we have already mentioned, of simple 
hlooillcssness, then before stuffing the brain of a child with science, 
mniiish his system so as to produce blood, strengthen him, and, 
(lull he shall not waste his time, take him to the country or to the 
m'iimiIc; there, teach him in the open air, not in books - geometry, 
hv measuring the distance to a spire, or the height of a tree; natural 
m truces, while picking flowers and fishing in the sea; physical 
m leiice while building the boat he will go to fish in. But for mercy’s 
mike do not fill his brain with classical sentences and dead languages. 
I in not make an idler of him! . . . 

“Or, here is a child which has neither order nor regular habits. 
I el ihe children first inculcate order among themselves, and later 
mi. I he laboratory, the workshop, the work that will have to be 
dime in a limited space, with many tools about, under the guidance 
nl an intelligent teacher, will teach them method. But do not make 
disorderly beings out of them by your school, whose only order 
I-. ilie symmetry of its benches, and which - true image of the 
i liaiis in its teachings — will never inspire anybody with the love of 
harmony, of consistency, and method in work.” 

I licse reflections by Kropotkin are absolutely right, and given 
the space I could quote corroborating opinions by psychologists, 
physicians and teachers, but they do not solve the problem for the 
Immediate future. We can be convinced, as was Zola, that “if all 
lliiil people were required to do was pleasing work, freely chosen, 
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there would certainly no longer be ‘lazy people’”; we can be con¬ 
vinced that a time will come when no coercion will be necessary to 
ensure that all shall work; but the problem now for us once the 
bourgeois regime has fallen is this: is production to be entirely free, 
that is, entrusted to the population’s will to work? “Attractive 
work” if universal, presupposes not only free choice and the rigid 
to change occupation, compatible with the needs of production, 
but also the taking over by machines of quite unattractive opera¬ 
tions. Kropotkin, when speaking of pleasant work, cites as the sub¬ 
jects of such work the book, the luxury article, the work of art 
and not mechanical parts, articles of strict necessity, unpleasantly 
smelling raw materials, and the like. 

Work will become lighter and less dangerous, will cease to be in¬ 
jurious or very tiring, but on the whole it will be slow to become 
so attractive as to bring about the disappearance of lazy people. 

Kropotkin (Conquest of Bread 1892) and Grave {The Dyinn 
Society and Anarchy 1894) have not resolved the problem, limiting 
themselvesto a statement that all men who are fit to work should 
compel themselves to do a certain number of hours work. Many 
anarchists oscillate between “the right to idleness” and “compul 
sory work for all”, unable to conceive of an intermediate formula, 
which it seems to me, could be “no compulsion to work, but no 
duty towards those who do not want to work”. 

Malatesta wrote in one of his articles, “It seems to me that the 
reaction to the wishful thinking so prevalent in our circles is an 
excess of pessimism on the part of others who fail to bear in mind, 
in this special case of the ‘will to work’, the moral coercion <>l 
public opinion and the immediate effect which a revolution carried 
out against the exploiters - that is, against those who do not work 
- is likely to have on men’s feelings”. But he also wrote, “Basic to 
the anarchist system, before communism or any other form of soi 
ial conviviality is the principle of the free compact; the rule of in teg 
ral communism - ‘from each according to his ability, to each ac¬ 
cording to his need’ - applies only to those who accept it, including 
naturally the conditions which make it practicable”. 

While recognising the effects of moral coercion, Malatesta dqci 
not exclude economic coercion, represented by the sanction which 
bars “chronic idlers” from communist or collectivist association 
Luigi Fabbri in an article on “The problem of free work”, wrote: 

“One of the most serious problems that arise when one is coind* 
dering the practical organisation of a society without govermnndi 
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til ninsleis is that of voluntary work in relation to the necessities of 
Itn lill life. In present-day society, based on struggle and competition, 
Wink is in most cases literally a sign of servitude, and for many (es- 
|i»‘i liillv I lie manual labourer) inferiority. The majority work be- 
tHOiM- obliged to from need and the fear of starvation, or are impel- 
l*‘<l In by promises or hopes of a bonus, or a betterment in their 
Vi iiii li I ions which will enable them to leave the exploited class and 
•lih'i that of the ‘privileged’. What will take the place of the urge 
ill necessity and the desire for profit in a society which ensures to 
•Vim v body at least the satisfaction of the more elementary needs, 
III which the spectre of misery and hunger will no longer be a spur, 
mid in which individual remuneration will be replaced by the distri¬ 
bution of goods according to needs, independently of work done? 
|lp lo now, anarchist writers, with one or two exceptions, have 
iniii'lil lo eliminate these objections with over-optimistic axiomatic 
tfplli's which certainly ended the argument; but a close examina- 
II)hi showed them to be highly questionable opinions, unsafe pre- 
illi lions, and hopes which presupposed the solution of a number 
ill oilier very grave problems which still remain. 

"I lie opinions, predictions and hopes regarding the solution of 
(Ills difficult question were not - and are not - mistaken; they all 
i niilain, in fact, an indisputable basis of truth and common sense. 
Ilnl l hey are only partly reasonable and true, or they are so only 
Hu Hiding to an abstract logic and in relation to future moral and 
tin lal progress still too far ahead .. . 

"< >ne of the dangers of the revolution will actually be the loath- 
lii|>. lor work which it will inherit from the society of to-day. We 
wen- made aware of this in those brief moments in which it seemed 
Ihul l lie revolution was beating at the gates. Too many people am¬ 
ong i lie poor, too many workers really believed that the time had 
i * Mile not to work or to make only the leisured classes work. There 
wi n- many who did not perceive the obvious truth — that the idle 
Hi li were too few in number adequately to take the place of the 
iMionnous army of workers and peasants in the fields of work, and 
lh.il m any case they would be virtually incapable of giving to soc¬ 
iety that particular kind of work which would be most needed. 

"A revolution of people who had no desire to work, or who 
ovi ii only imagined they could rest awhile or work less, would be a 
icvolution condemned to defeat. Under the pressure of necessity, 
mi icive organisms would rapidly form, and these, in the absence 
nl live work, would lead us back to a regime of forced, and, there- 
1 1 mi*, exploited, labour. 
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“The consciousness of the workers, and particularly revolution¬ 
aries and anarchists must, therefore, before the revolution - from 
this very moment — be awakened to the clear notion that the revo¬ 
lution will mean sacrifice and not merry-making; that during its 
development not only the armed enemy but also more difficult liv¬ 
ing conditions will have to be overcome, the latter with harder, 
longer and more intelligent work. If this work is done voluntarily 
and in the required measure, well and good — the revolution will 
triumph. Otherwise that same work will still be done, but this time 
by compulsion; and that will mean a new coercive, exploiting re¬ 
gime will have reformed on the ruins of the old, and the revolution 
will have once more failed in attaining its aim. 

“One of the first things, therefore, that the anarchists must do 
during the revolution is to organise free and voluntary work. In 
fact we must make an immediate start in realising this necessity, 
without worrying whether the revolution is near or far. At the 
same time we must work to form within the proletariat in general 
and among the revolutionaries in particular, this idea of the neces¬ 
sity of work, and produce together, with elements to hand in pre¬ 
sent-day society, and without lulling ourselves into hoping for mir¬ 
acles, those forms of libertarian organisation which will guarantee 
the production of the necessities of life during and after the revo¬ 
lution. The more forethought that will have been given as to what 
should be done, the less difficult will it be to carry out in practice. 

“There will be an anarchist society, not only when the enemies 
of liberty have been defeated, and the institutions which hinder 
libertarian accomplishment overthrown, but also when, a sufficient 
number of individuals (who wish to live and work together anar- 
chically) will be available to further a society of their own which 
will be economically self-sufficient and strong enough to defend 
its existence. The existence of individuals who ‘wish to live anar- 
chically’ presupposes that they have the ‘will to work’ — otherwise 
no Anarchy would be possible. When, therefore, the objection ol 
the plague of idleness is raised, we can only consider it — given an 
existing Anarchist society — as follows: ‘How will an anarchist soc 
iety, deprived of the means of coercion, defend itself from those 
individuals or minorities who neither carry out, nor feel any obli¬ 
gation to work?’ 

“This question has often been answered in the past simply by 
avoiding it, that is without giving any direct answer. ‘There will be 
no idlers’ it was said ‘because work is a physical need for both mus- 
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i li'n mid intellect and everyone will be willing to work when it is 
lin lunger a burden or a compulsion imposed by hunger.’ This is 
iimlly true. No-one is idle in the absolute sense of the word. But 
Innln and muscles can be quite adequately exercised by work which 
wives no useful purpose; riding horse-back or reading novels, in¬ 
dulging in the sport of fencing, or writing bad verse ... 

"Work, even in Anarchy, will therefore have to meet the neces- 
allles of production, in order to satisfy all the individual and social 
heeds of life in common; it will have to be organised, that is, ac- 
iniiling to the demands on production on the part of all, and cer¬ 
tainly not merely for the purpose of exercising the muscles and 

In.. of the producers. It may be that in many cases the useful 

will coincide with the pleasant; where this is not the case, social 
M«' in list be the prime consideration. 

"II follows that a ‘discipline’ of work is necessary. If this dis- 
i Iplino is agreed upon and freely accepted, without the need for 
i mu cion, by a number of individuals over a wide enough region to 
i nnslilute a society, this society will be ‘anarchic’.” 

I'iibbri has perceived and clearly indicated that it is a duty and 
nol an anachronism for anarchists to examine for themselves this 
|iioMcin of the “discipline of work”. 

IV The Discipline of Work 

Nearly all anarchists tend to agree with Mario Rapisardi’s warning: 
"I cave a man to work for as long as he is able and rest as often as 
lie wishes. If discipline is used indiscriminately, man becomes a 
machine and society a monastery and a prison.” 

As a general formula this appears more than acceptable to me; but 

I do not believe that the workshop, however ideal, can be likened, 
ns Kropotkin does, to a library which one enters and leaves as one 
pleases. The absence of a universally respected working time leads 

10 a waste of motive power, heat and light, in those cases where 
Individual work is not possible as for example, in a metal foundry. 

I I is true that in certain industries (textile, printing, etc.) there is a 
i ei lain autonomy to avoid a general hold-up in the event of break¬ 
downs and to save the dispersal of power transmission and thus 
only use as much power as is required for the job in hand. The elec- 

11 ic motor has greatly developed mechanical autonomy by placing 
complicated machines — such as the linotype - at the artisan’s dis¬ 
posal, and many public services have been supplanted by perfected 
systems like the automatic telephone, which greatly reduces the 
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importance of the telephone exchanges. 

Considering industrial work as a whole, however, the limits ol 
autonomy are very narrow and are likely to remain so for a long 
time to come. It should be borne in mind that the burden of a fixed 
working-time can be greatly lessened by a reduction of the working 
hours and by travelling facilities to and from work. The choice ol 
work must be subordinated to production requirements but a deve¬ 
loped and accurate statistical method will allow many workers to 
do that for which they are most prepared or for which they have 
a particular disposition. At the present time a great many workers 
are doing work for which they have neither taste nor aptitude. 

Free co-operation in industry is not easily accomplished. In the 
factory of to-day, the manager is the organiser of the executive 
(departmental managers, foremen, etc.) and of the division til 
labour. The operatives work together to the same end, which, 
however, is not decided by them. “This co-operation is nothing 
more than the direct effect of the capital which employs them 
simultaneously. The link between their individual functions and 
their unity as a productive body is outside of themselves, in the 
capital which needs and unites them. The linking together of thcii 
work seems to them, in theory, to be the plan of the capitalists, 
and the unity of their collective body appears as its authority, as 
the power of an alien will which subjects their acts to its ends 
Insofar as they co-operate, they are merely a particular mode ol 
existence of capital. The productive force which wage-earners maul 
fest in the form of collective work is consequently the productive 
force of capital.” 

The problem of the technical hierarchy, too, is a complex one 
Managerial abilities are not consistently associated with qualities 
of a nature that will ensure the nomination of the most able to cxe 
cutive positions, or that will permit the most able to carry out these 
functions most effectively. Whereas the workshop technician ol 
to-day is an “official”, in the workshop of to-morrow he should be ii 
“ teacher”; but this change in management will not be easily brought 
about. 

One aspect of the “discipline” of work is that of “rationalisa¬ 
tion”. The Taylor system has undergone a rapid detenoral ion 
under the capitalist regime. Copley, Taylor’s biographer, has obser¬ 
ved that “everything must be submitted to the workers’ good-will, 
for without this their technical preparation is of no avail ... All 
attempts to turn the new system against the workers would end In 
disaster”. 
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Mmiv iinarchist writers have criticised the pseudo-rationalisation 
ill wink, but very few have set the problem in exact terms. We 
inind examine the question of automatism and specialisation if we 
*l«!i In reconcile the technical necessities of specialisation with 
Uni possibility of avoiding the psychic atrophy due to work organ- 
lux I solely from the economic standpoint. Automatism is negative 
Hilly when it is an end in itself. The operative who for ten years 
inpi'iils a restricted number of movements, in the end will become 
mi iinlomaton, not because these gestures are automatic, but be- 
i hum' I he psychic process which determines them is mechanical. 

1 1 is the semi-automatic nature of uninteresting work, which 
makes il burdensome and degrading. If I have to translate from the 
hunch one hundred pages of a book which does not interest me in 
Ihc least, I suffer a double penance; that of the weariness of a bor- 
lng |ul), and that of being unable to apply my mind to the many 
tilings which occur to me because the job in hand requires concen- 
1 1 a I mil. But if I have to remove a few hundred postage stamps 
limn a stamp album I may be bored by this silly pastime, but I am 
ill'll > able to occupy my mind with pleasant and interesting thoughts. 
11 Nccnts clear to me that the really stupefying occupations (when 
the hours are not excessive) are not the entirely mechanical ones, 
hul lather those that narrow the attention to a monotonous and 
irxliicted field, and at the same time require critical attention. 
I'lglil hours passed in writing on an absorbing subject are brief; 
eight hours passed doing a boring job which permits one to indulge 
In day-dreaming or light conversation are long; but eight hours 
upcnl on a piece of work which is boring and at the same time re¬ 
quires active attention are interminable. Book-keepers suffer more, 
hulli physically and mentally, than those workers who do entirely 
mechanical work. The operative who does a completely mechanical 
|ol> is rather like a woman with her needlework. He can think about 
Niuuething else, chat with his neighbour or hum a tune. This is be¬ 
cause his movements are automatic - they are controlled by his 
subconscious. (A shoe-maker who was subject to epileptic fits would 
(ontinue to go through the motions of cutting his leather while 
unconscious.) 

When an action becomes mechanical it results in a decrease of 
mental activity if the mechanisation is circumscribed and to a stimu¬ 
lation if it is renewed and amplified. 

Walking is easy, yet it has cost us great efforts to get used to it. 
I< iding a bicycle and walking on a fight-rope require a considerable 
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effort. Though walking becomes in time automatic in action, onn 
we have started moving, keeping one’s balance on a bicycle or light 
rope always requires a certain amount of concentration. I ilouhl 
whether anyone could read Kant, and understand him, while cyc¬ 
ling or tight-rope walking. 

Automatism, then, only obtains for simple movements. Ill* 
pianist whose fingers run rapidly over the keyboard does nol Imvr 
to think where to press them, but the musical expression spring) 
from the grafting of “pathos” and the mnemonic attention wlill 
automatic movements of arms and hands. While the poet may . Ill 
the haste of expressing through the written word the image of III) 
inspiration, alter his writing to a kind of shorthand, the piuiilnl 
must be master of the mechanical process, and the more exael lit 
is in his movements, the more complete will be the musical ex|m<»* 
sion and interpretation. The same applies to the draughtsman, lln» 
sculptor, and others. 

There is, therefore, no automatic work and non-automatic work, 
but rather, flatly mechanical work on the one hand and intelligently 
automatic work on the other. The first is soul destroying if il It#* 
comes an end in itself and is done to excess; but within the limlll 
of a time-table proportionate to the individual’s physical capacity 
it is neither damaging nor tedious. 

The problem does not lie in avoiding automatism which is molt 
and more required by the development of mechanical industrialism, 
but rather in alternating work with rest. The master-class, too. Inn 
understood this. The paper Opinion of September 12th, I’>24, 
published the following: “Careful observation carried out in n 
number of English factories has shown that, even in jobs where I ho 
required muscular energy is of the smallest, the employers obtain 
an increase in production by allowing rest-periods to their em¬ 
ployees. For example, in the case of a group of women engaged In 
labelling packages, the introduction of ten-minute rests at rcguliit 
intervals led to a thirteen per cent, increase in output in spite of 
the two per cent, reduction in the working day. The same result) 
have been observed in a group of women engaged in assembling 
bicycle-chains. It should be noted that these rest-periods do not 
produce the desired results unless they have taken place at specific 
times as for the work itself. Production does not increase in lliv 
same proportion if work is suspended according to an individual’) 
whim”. The discipline of rest is therefore as necessary as the din- 
cipline of work. 
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"Discipline of work” means rational distribution of jobs;rational 
lllfi Million of effort and rest; rational employment of the particular 
Winker's instincts, feelings and mental aptitude; association of the 
|i|oilin live process as a whole with the autonomy of the individual: 
•ml no on. 


V Conclusion 

I’m lenluries, everywhere, work has been, and still is, a penance. 
|| In significant that in all Aryan languages those words which indi- 
MNli' n productive effort mean suffering. Man has always worked 
non. necessity, but at the same time there is inherent in man the 
illilliu l lo work — which is perhaps nothing more than a manifesta- 
llon of I lie erotic instinct. The laziness of certain primitive peoples 
It mil so much stupid indolence as a refusal to adapt themselves to 
imw labours requiring continued attention and generating boredom. 
Ilhiiling, fishing and stock-breeding are activities somewhere be¬ 
tween work and play, and it was mainly economic need, and coer- 
I'lmi on the part of conquering warriors, which forced people who 
lived by hunting and fishing to change to agricultural and then in- 
iIiinI i ini communities. Where the natural conditions required very 
Hi on I effort, while at the same time offering possibilities of land or 
ihii i ommerce, the people were pre-eminently traders and travellers 
(I'lioeiiicians, Hebrews, etc.). 

Mini is “homo faber ” inasmuch as he is a political animal, and 
Nlho! rightly says that the love of work “is a secondary sentiment 
Wlili !i progresses in step with civilisation”. 

I ove for work, an important conditioning factor of economic 
•ml psychic well-being is determined by progress which cannot only 
In* gauged by the “amount” produced, but rather by the idea that 
wmk ceases to be drudgery and comes nearer to being a game. 

A heady under capitalism industrial work is being made more 
•linn live. In a report approved by the Manufacturing Association 
Cii nr.iess of Illinois in July, 1931, the stimulating effect of music 
Wim praised. Many factories have “rational” lighting, and more at- 
IihiIiiiii is being paid to the psycho-physiological influence of co- 
Iiiiiin. sounds, smells, etc. But all these modernistic notions are viti- 
NIimI by the intent to exploit. Means and methods are studied 
wlicirby the worker shall not be “uselessly” exhausted, in order to 
lliiikc more thorough use of him, and certain enthusiasms for work- 
limp and factory “music while you work” recall, not so much 
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Fourier’s sensual, affective and volitional stimuli, as the cmpiilill 
and utilitarian physiologism of certain waggon-drivers who in onl*| 
to stimulate their exhausted horses up a steep slope will walk » 
young mare in front of them. 

However, the technique for the emancipation of work wlllilh 
the sphere of production is being perfected, and is paving the wtiv 
for the time when even in industrial work, man’s occupation will 
be pleasurable. And the day will come when with the machine *| 
the friend of man, everyone will be occupied according to In* ill 
her particular preferences, and doing pleasant work. Then Ilu>|| 
pleasure will spring from their work “like the coloured petals ol I 
life-giving flower”. This image of Ruskin’s is a bright reflection ill 
the whole of his philosophy as a socialist-humanist writer; but 11 him 
who search in the writings and speeches of writers and artist* it) 
the XIXth century would find not a few equally eloquent endow 
ments of Fourier’s idea of “attractive work”. 

D’ Annunzio took as his own the motto of the times ol III* 
Communes: “Effort without weariness” an admirably concise mill 
clear saying, for effort is a law of work, however attractive it nmy 
be. The Italian poet has only vaguely guessed the social trul li ill 
this motto and only superficially felt its intrinsic moral beauty. 

“Effort without weariness” means free work, work in which llu 
personality is uplifted and perfected. How it may move from w!»|| 
ful thinking to historical fact is the problem to be discussed mill 
we anarchists are the most suited for such an examination; lor III 
the producer we see, first and foremost, a human being; for the ui||| 
formulas of the production statisticians arc not enough for iin 
they fail to see what immense treasures are hidden in the dcviiil»d 
and dissipated energies of those who perform the daily drudgery 
without intellectual light or pleasant feelings, atrophying the wiiitf 
of their personality and transforming them, in the course of a lei* 
years, into ever less human machines. 



